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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, 

Birmingham B4 7ET. 
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Information 

We are open to the public but we also operate a 
membership scheme. 

Full Membership costs £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) 
and entitles you to discounts on tickets, invitations to 
special previews and mailing of the bi-monthly 
programme booklet. 

Mailing Membership costs £2.50 (£1.50 
concessions) and is designed for those who wish to have 
the programme booklet mailed to their home. It does not 
include any of the other entitlements of full membership. 

CINEMA PRICES £2.70 - Public; £2.20 - Members, 
Students; £1.60 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. 
All tickets £1.60 for week-day matinees. 

Proof of status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a week, from 
2.30 to 8.30 pm, serving refreshments and home-made 
cakes. 

Facilities for the disabled are available at the 
Cinema, and we give one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements 
The Box Office opens half an hour before the 
start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or in 
person) between 2.30 pm and 5.00 pm. 

ACCESS and VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the Ticket 
Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), Birmingham. 

How to find The Triangle 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street Station. Walk 
up Corporation Street from the centre of town and continue, via 
the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus of Aston University, 
now called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93,94,14,55,43,103 and 104 stop within easy 
reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennes Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. Parking is 
available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street and the new plot on Holt 
Street. 

The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Ltd. for 
providing music in the cinema. H.M.V. 134 & 141, 
New Street, Birmingham. 

Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
Lionart (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 

Printed by John Goodman & Sons (021) 359 4051. 
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sex, lies and videotape 


a in 
Film® 

sex, lies, and videotape 

November 1, 2 (7.00 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director Steven Soderbergh. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: James Spader, Andie MacDowell, Peter Gallagher. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 100 mins. 

Steven Soderbergh's Cannes prize-winner is 
a witty and perceptive exploration of the 
deceptions and confusions surrounding sex¬ 
ual relationships in the video age. Struc¬ 
tured as a chamber drama with four main 
characters, the film scores with intelligent 
scripting, a precise visual style and terrific 
performances. The acting is of crucial 
importance because the film requires a grad¬ 
ual revelation of character, with the script 
setting up "a tension between what is said 
and what is revealed by being left unsaid". 
As Soderbergh explains, "The film deals 
with people not coming out and saying 
exactly what they're thinking or feeling. 
What I'm interested in doing is document¬ 
ing how people relate to each other, what's 


beneath the surface—how we hide it and 
when we let it out." 

Lies and self-deception characterise the 
lives of the film's four protagonists. Yuppie 
lawyer John (Peter Gallagher) is having an 
affair with his wife's sister, Cynthia (Laura 
San Giacomo). Ann (Andie McDowell) is the 
frustrated wife who, despite being in thera¬ 
py, doesn't realise that her real problem is 
an inadequate marriage rather than worries 
about environmental issues. Graham (James 
Spader) is an old friend of John's who 
arrives in town and intrigues the two sisters 
with his unorthodox lifestyle. Rejecting the 
materialism of modern American society, 
Graham also has ceased to have sexual rela¬ 
tionships with women. Claiming to be 
impotent, he derives sexual satisfaction 
from watching the intimate confessions of 
female friends he has recorded with his 
video camera. 

The videotapes act as a catalyst in the 
film, causing each of the characters to con¬ 
front their hidden feelings about their rela¬ 
tionships. Yet the film's own attitude 
towards the effects of video seems ambiva¬ 
lent. On the one hand video is seen as alien¬ 
ating in that it can act as a substitute for 
sexual contact, as in the case of Graham. 
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On the other hand it can prove more thera¬ 
peutic than visiting an analyst, as in the case 
of Ann, who uses the video to end her mar¬ 
riage and begin a new relationship with 
Graham. Ultimately, Soderbergh seems 
more interested in the psychology of per¬ 
sonal relationships than the abstract issues 
surrounding video. And here the film is on 
much firmer ground, as it intercuts the sex¬ 
ual antics of John and Cynthia with the hesi¬ 
tant, slightly embarrassed conversations 
between Graham and Ann. If Soderbergh is 
firmly on the side of the angels (i.e., Graham 
and Ann), he is also honest enough to 
acknowledge the central importance of 
sexuality in human relationships. Wonder¬ 
fully funny in its cool observations on the 
tensions generated by human contact, 
performed to perfection and beautifully 
shot and edited, sex, lies, and videotape fully 
deserves its phenomenal success. 

—Peter Walsh. 


The Cook, The Thief, His 
Wife & Her Lover 

November 3-18 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Peter Greenaway. U.K./France, 1989. 

Starring: Richard Bohringer, Michael Gambon, Helen Mirren. 
Eastmancolor. Technovision. 124 mins. 

Interviewed about Belly of an Architect, 
director Peter Greenaway spoke candidly of 
the passion and sweaty physicality Brian 
Dennehy's towering performance had intro¬ 
duced into his cold, formal designs. More 
importantly, he acknowledged the need to 
incorporate the lessons he had learned into 
his future projects. Nothing, though, could 
have prepared us for the visceral ferocity, 
unexpected tenderness and dramatic inten¬ 
sity of this, the director's finest film to date. 
All the more shocking for being contained 
within a typically precise formal frame- 


The Cook, The Thief, His Wife & Her Lover 


work—nine separate dinners, each with 
their own beautifully designed menus—the 
film centres on the bellicose behaviour of 
Albert Spika (Michael Gambon), a vicious 
gangster and exemplary Thatcherite 
entrepreneur, who has taken the Tory 'dog 
eat dog' philosophy to its logical conclusion. 

First seen forcing dog faeces down the 
throat of a restauranteur whose culinary 
offerings have failed to please, Spika is a 
violent, overbearing and yet curiously 
infantile man. Now middle-aged, he craves 
respectability, dining out every night at an 
expensive French restaurant, Le Hol- 
landaise, where he flaunts his wealth in the 
company of sycophantic criminal cronies 
and his cowed wife, Georgina (Helen Mir¬ 
ren). Only The Cook (Richard Bohringer) 
dares to stand up to The Thief, presenting 
special dishes to The Wife and tacitly 
encouraging her sexual dalliance with a fel¬ 
low customer, the bookish Michael (Alan 
Howard). So while Spika holds court in the 
blood-red dining room—regaling his 
entourage with ill-informed culinary anec¬ 
dotes, or crude jokes about the proximity of 
the "naughty bits" and the "dirty 
bits"—Georgina and Michael make love in 
the ethereally white toilet or restfully green 
kitchen. One senses from the outset that 
their love affair is doomed, and when Albert 
discovers he has been cuckolded, a terrible 
vengeance is exacted. 

The word "cuckold" is curiously appro¬ 
priate here since Greenaway's obsessive 
attention to matters corporeal—eating, 
drinking, defecating, copulating—is remi¬ 
niscent of Jacobean revenge tragedy. Gam¬ 
bon's fearsome performance is magnificent¬ 
ly dark and dangerous, but might have 
seemed merely bombastic without the sub¬ 
tler shadings of his three co-stars. As well as 
confronting these sexual and bodily taboos, 
the director launches a corrosive attack on 
untrammelled greed and consumerism. The 
familiar colour coding, painterly lighting, 
ubiquitous puns and striking costumes (by 
Jean-Paul Gaultier), are therefore suffused 
with a tremendous political anger.— Nigel 
Floyd . 



We Think the World of You 


We Think the World of You 

November 17-29 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Colin Gregg. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: Alan Bates, Gary Oldman, Frances Barber. 

Colour. 91 mins. 

This quietly funny, literate and melancholic 
look back at how it was to be homosexual in 
the socially hidebound London of the '50s 
provides Alan Bates with his best film part 
since An Englishman Abroad. The character 
he plays, Frank, a respectable middle-aged 
man, is on the down-slope of a relationship 
with the slightly disreputable Johnny (Gary 
Oldman). In confused desperation he finds 
himself transferring his affections to John¬ 
ny's ill-kept dog Evie, a splendidly unruly 
beast definitely not cut out for Lassie roles. 
Not a great deal happens, but it is a film 
which lingers though-provokingly in the 
mind. Bates and the formidably perfect Liz 
Smith are especially memorable in their 
scenes together, and as a bonus there is the 
chance to marvel at the most spectacularly 
ugly baby ever to appear in a movie.— Clive 
Jeavons /LF¥ Programme. 
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Do THE Right Thing 


Do the Right Thing 

November 24-29 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Spike Lee. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Spike Lee, Danny Aiello, Ossie Davis. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo SR. 120 mins. 

After the dismally miscalculated School 
Daze, Spike Lee returns in splendid form 
with a pacy, punchy ensemble piece set in 
Brooklyn during one stiflingly hot stretch of 
24 hours. Lee himself plays Mookie, pizza 
delivery-man for Sal (Danny Aiello) and his 
two sons. Though selfishly neglectful of his 
Hispanic lover and child, Mookie is mostly 
Mr. Nice Guy, ever ready to lend his calm¬ 
ing influence to the storm of insults that fly 
between the local blacks, Italian-Americans, 
Koreans and white cops. Eventually, howev¬ 
er, the heat takes its toll, and petty disagree¬ 
ments—should Sal hang photos of black 
heroes in his pizza-parlour? Should Radio 


Raheem reduce the decibel level on his ghet¬ 
to-blaster?—escalate into a full-scale riot. 
Though Lee's reluctance to supply easy 
answers to the problems of racial tension 
leads to an ambivalent, perhaps even mud¬ 
dled stance on the issue of violent interven¬ 
tion (Mookie's actions suggesting that Lee 
wants to have his cake and eat it), his direct¬ 
ing talents are never in doubt. Effortlessly 
moving from comedy to serious social com¬ 
ment, eliciting excellent performances from 
a large and perfectly selected cast, and mak¬ 
ing superb use of music both to create mood 
and comment on the action, he contrives to 
see both sides of each conflict without 
falling prey to simplistic sentimentality. Best 
of all, the film—at once stylised and realis¬ 
tic—buzzes throughout with the sheer, edgy 
bravado that comes from living one's life on 
the streets. It looks, sounds and feels right: 
sure proof that Lee's virtuoso technique and 
righteous anger are tempered by real 
humanity—Geoff Andrew/Time Out. 
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tion of, certain images'. For Clara, the dan¬ 
ger lies in her desire to turn her dead broth¬ 
er's life into a 'disease of the week' TV 
movie, a scenario from which she is then 
progressively erased. Shy hotel chamber¬ 
maid Lisa is naively ignorant of the medi¬ 
um's potential for manipulation: a wedding 
video shows a proud father crying, but 
when she asks how the shot was achieved, 
its maker replies cynically, 'It's just a ques¬ 
tion of pushing the right buttons.' Hand¬ 
some Lance, gigolo at the same hotel, has a 
role in both their lives, as the object of Lisa's 
unrequited, strangely ritualised love; and as 
Clara's lover and as the actor playing her 
brother in the film. In striking contrast to 
the flat, degraded video images of Family 
Viewing, the visuals here are lush and beau¬ 
tifully designed; still, a sensation of unreali¬ 
ty persists. Machines like the video tele¬ 
phone link used by Lance and Clara as a sex 
aid seem to hinder rather than aid commu¬ 
nication. Nevertheless, far from condemn¬ 
ing recording media out of hand, Egoyan 
scrutinises our ambiguous relationship with 
them. And as the characters grope towards 
less alienated (self-)images, the film 
achieves a remarkable synthesis of intellec¬ 
tual analysis and deeply felt 
emotion.— Nigel Floyd. 


Speaking Parts 
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Speaking Parts 

November 27-29 (6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Atom Egoyan, Canada, 1989, 

Starring: Michael McManus, Arsinee Khanjian, Gabrielle Rose, 
Colour. 92 mins. 

Pursuing the obsession with sex, death and 
videotape already evident in his earlier 
Family Viewing, Canadian film-maker Atom 
Egoyan here addresses the dangers of 'liv¬ 
ing in a situation in which everything 
depends upon one's attachment to, or rejec- 













A Short Film About Killing 


A Short Film About Killing 
(Krotki film o zabijaniu) 

December 1-6 (6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Krzysztof Kieslowski. Poland, 1987. 

Starring: Miroslaw Baka, Krzysztof Globisz, Jan Tesarz. 

Colour. Subtitles. 85 mins. 

One of the finest films at the 1988 Cannes 
Film Festival, A Short Film About Killing was 
also the most controversial, with many 
viewers unable to take this detailed analysis 
of two killings. The first, the unmotivated 
murder of a taxi-driver by an alienated 
youth, is indigestible enough, as the boy 
discovers what a long and difficult job it is 
actually to extinguish life. The second, the 
boy's execution, is an equally protracted 
affair, all the more barbarous for being 
official, and Kieslowski does not flinch from 
the full details of the preparation, execution 
and aftermath. Shot in drained colours with 
a sickly yellow filter doing nothing for an 


already unattractive city, this is an outstand¬ 
ing piece of film-making, as well as an 
amazingly outspoken criticism of the pro¬ 
cess of law .—Clare Kitson/LFF Programme. 

Life and Nothing But 
(La Vie est rien d'autre) 

December 1-6 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bertrand Tavernier. France, 1989. 

starring: Philippe Noiret, Sabine Azema, Pascale Vignal. 

Eastmancolor. Panavision. Subtitles. 135 mins. 

Bertrand Tavernier scores vibrantly with his 
12th feature. Life and Nothing But, which is 
excellent and nothing but. It's a moving 
drama of women looking for their missing 
menfolk on the ex-battlefields of World War 
I while the French Army seeks a candidate 
for the Unknown Soldier. 

The story centres essentially on three peo- 
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pie: Sabine Azema, a well-heeled Parisian 
seeking an industrialist husband who had 
enlisted late in the war to escape domestic 
boredom; Pascale Vignal, a schoolteacher 
looking for a fiance she knew little but loves 
still, and Philippe Noiret, the French officer 
in charge of the army's daunting task of 
finding and identifying the estimated 
350,000 soldiers reported missing in action. 

Noiret has his hands full with his grim 
routine functions when he is given another 
job: exhume unidentified cadavers for an 
upcoming lottery at the citadel of Verdun in 
a few days' time. The winning remains are 
to be dubbed the Unknown Soldier and 
paraded to a final resting place under the 
Arch of Triumph. The ceremony at Verdun 
provides one of the film's final set-pieces. 

The script uses this actual historical quest 
as a general background, an abstract, ironic 
and somewhat absurd contrast to the more 


mundane but desperate human concerns 
embodied by the principals. Tavernier and 
his script collaborator, Jean Cosmos, concen¬ 
trate dramatic interest in the character con¬ 
flict between the supercilious Azema and 
the uncouth Noiret, who harbours a black 
hatred for her industrialist-politician father- 
in-law (a war profiteer, he charges). Their 
aggression, begun in a coastal military hos¬ 
pital, is played out in a former battle zone 
where Noiret is preoccupied with the exca¬ 
vation of a tunnel in which a troop and hos¬ 
pital train was buried by German mines in 
the last months of the war. Here families of 
missing soldiers are escorted in hope of 
identifying the remains being extricated 
from the tragic wreck. 

Noiret, a deeply lonely man performing 
an heroic but ungrateful mission, begins to 
fall secretly in love with Azema, whose 
inner strength and tenacity revive his feel- 


Life and Nothing But 
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Cat Chaser 


Cat Chaser 


ings. She too undergoes a transformation as 
Noiret's passionate integrity and outrage 
ultimately move her to taking the first step 
in declaring her love—a gesture that 
terrifies the lovesick soldier into silence. 

The acting is deeply felt and first-class. 
This is Noiret's 100th film and his rendering 
of a hardened career officer caught between 
bitter resignation and the chance of emo¬ 
tional rebirth is a new milestone in an 
admirable career. Azema channels her pas¬ 
sionate manner into a vibrant portrait of a 
woman bent on providing retrospective 
meaning for a loveless marriage by a false 
sense of devotion. Pascale Vignal is a new¬ 
comer of vital sensibility as the 
schoolmistress of modest origins who blind¬ 
ly pursues a romantic quest and is brutally 
yanked to reality by Noiret.... 

Tavernier directs with a masterful balance 
of the large-scale and the intimate, as well 
as a passionate sympathy for his person¬ 
ages. Despite the grimness of the setting 
and action, there is no cheap recourse to 
sensationalism, no special effects gruesome¬ 
ness. The sense of loss, horror and absurdity 
is omnipresent from the opening scenes. 

The story's coda is a lyrical swell of hope 
and love that confirms the film's 
title....— Variety. 


December 8-13 (See Calendar for 
times) 


An ex-soldier, now a Florida hotelier, begins 
a passionate affair with the beautiful wife of 
a South American gangster, only to become 
involved in a plot to deprive the latter of his 
secret cache of money. All this adds up to 
the typical ingredients of an Elmore 
Leonard thriller and, after many previous 
botched attempts and commercial disasters, 
Abel Ferrara has finally made a cracking 
adaptation of America's top thriller-writer's 
work. Shot on gorgeous Florida locations. 
Cat Chaser is a stylish, sophisticated thriller 
that has all the wit and edgy toughness of 
Leonard's best prose. Benefiting enormously 
from the author's own script, containing 
convoluted plot twists and razor sharp dia¬ 
logue, it's a beautifully paced suspense 
movie, replete with a great cast and an ace 
score from veteran jazz musician Chick 
Corea.— Adrian Wootton. 


Director: Abel Ferrara. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Peter Weller, Kelly McGillis, Charles Doming. 
Technicolor. Dolby Stereo. 95 mins. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Complete 

Versions 


I ollozving the excitement generated by 
Kevin Brownloiv's version of Napoleon, 

• film scholars, directors and even distribu¬ 
tors seem to have developed a new interest in 
reviving key films of the past. In many cases, 
new or restored versions have emerged, often as 
a result of remarkable effort and investment. The 
daunting task of re-assembling David Lean's 
epic Lawrence of Arabia involved wading 
through a mass of 70mm film and making new 
recordings to replace missing dialogue. Lip-read¬ 
ers were employed to decipher the lines, and then 
key actors assembled to re-record the text. It was 
the film-makers Steven Spielberg and Martin 
Scorsese who persuaded Columbia Pictures to 
finance this massive project. 


No such effort was involved in the case of Sam 
Peckinpah's Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid, a long 
version of which was discovered by an MGM 
salesman. MGM's alterations to Pat Garrett 
have been well documented, and even this new 
version differs slightly from what supposedly 
constituted the original. It is most likely an early 
cut of the film, and probably as close to the direc¬ 
tor's intentions as we are likely to get. Fortu¬ 
nately, Peckinpah's earlier masterpiece. The 
Wild Bunch , didn 't suffer any major damage. 
Yet a new print of that film is slightly longer 
than the version we are familiar with in this 
country. 

We hope to continue to feature revivals of other 
major films in forthcoming programmes. The 
novelty of 'complete' or 'original' versions will 
not be a criteria of choice, only a good print of a 
significant film. 


The Wild Bunch 

November 1-4 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Sam Peckinpah. U.S.A., 1969. 

Starring: William Holden, Ernest Borgnine, Robert Ryan. 
Technicolor. Panavision. 143 mins. 

Sam Peckinpah's The Wild Bunch is a Wagne¬ 
rian Western. As it swoons over the Niet- 
zschean exploits of a bunch of outlaws com¬ 
mitted to finding self- affirmation through 
bloody violence, it apotheosises the death- 
wish and the death throes of a whole cultur¬ 
al form and destroys the currency of its lan¬ 
guage. It is a film whose complexities and 
contradictions tore apart—finally and irre¬ 
vocably—the simplistic pieties of the tradi¬ 
tional Western and exploded it into the 
modern chaos of our own time, an explo¬ 
sion from which the genre has yet to recov¬ 
er, if it ever does. 

Significantly, the film is set in 1913, one 
year before the World War that is to pull 
America for the first time into an awesome 
sense of its global role and responsibilities 
and twenty years after the closing of Freder¬ 
ick Jackson Turner's frontier. "We've got to 
start thinking beyond our guns", says the 
leader Pike (William Holden), "those days 
are closing fast". The tension felt between 
America's violent heritage and its imminent 
internationalism throws the Vietnam War as 


The Wild Bunch 
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estly by pushing the Western towards self- 
destruction and his own sensibilities to the 
point of exhaustion. After this film, the 
Western and Peckinpah could never be the 
same.— Neil Sinyard. 

We will be showing a new print of The Wild 
Bunch which is approximately four minutes 
longer than the version originally released in 
this country. 

Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid 

November 5-8 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Sam Peckinpah. U.S.A., 1973. 

Starring: James Cobum, Kris Kristofferson, Bob Dylan. 
Metrocolor. Panavision. 121 mins. 

Sam Peckinpah's last great Western, Pat 
Garrett & Billy the Kid was also one of the 
maverick director's most troubled produc¬ 
tions. Disagreements with his producer 
(Gordon Carrol) and scriptwriter (Rudolph 
Wurlitzer) were followed by run-ins with 
MGM over the final shape of the film and 
led to Peckinpah disowning the 1973 release 
version. In re-editing the picture, the studio 
had reduced its running time by more than 
fifteen minutes and removed the framing 
device that was crucial to Peckinpah's inter¬ 
pretation of the story. The soundtrack was 
also re-mixed to accommodate more Bob 
Dylan songs, presumably in an attempt to 
add to the film's appeal 

The damaging effects of these alterations 
can now be gauged thanks to the recent dis¬ 
covery of what is believed to be Peckinpah's 
own version of the film. Sixteen minutes 
longer than the '73 version, this new print 
contains many additional scenes and fea¬ 
tures a less jarring use of Dylan's celebrated 
soundtrack. By far the most significant addi¬ 
tion is the restored framing story, which 
establishes from the start the film's circular 
movement and its despairing sense of 
impending death. 

The film now opens and closes with the 
death of an ageing Garrett (James Coburn), 


a grubby ghost across the entire perspective 
of the film, giving a painful sense of the pre¬ 
sent unusual in the Western (until then, pre¬ 
dominantly a nostalgic, elegiac form) to its 
new extremes of violence and its quizzical 
attitude to American interventionism. 

From the extraordinary opening onwards, 
launched by a classic Eisensteinian piece of 
parallel montage where some children (the 
future) watch a scorpion (the Wild Bunch) 
being devoured by hordes of ants (the mod¬ 
ern world). The Wild Bunch represents a con¬ 
vulsive drive towards death. With the 
decline and imminent demise of John Ford, 
it fell to his disciple Peckinpah to complete 
the exploration of the fundamental ambiva¬ 
lence of the American frontier myth, which 
is so closely bound up with the country's 
sense of the formation of its history and 
national psyche and the articulation of its 
ideology and destiny. It was Peckinpah's 
destiny to articulate this ambivalence defini¬ 
tively in The Wild Bunch. It was his tragedy 
and his fate that he could only do this hon- 


Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid 
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and it is implied that his killing has been 
engineered by the political figures who, 
twenty-eight years earlier, had hired him to 
track down Billy (Kris Kristofferson). 

Filmed in fuzzy, washed-out black-and- 
white, these stylised scenes are obviously 
intended as more than mere additions to the 
story. Their effect is to cast a dark shadow 
over the main body of the film, imbuing its 
scenes of violence and beauty with a tragic 
sense of loss. This can perhaps be seen as a 
development of Peckinpah's method of 
freezing or suspending the action, which he 
usually achieved through a careful use of 
slow motion. 

Much of the other interesting new materi¬ 
al also features Garrett, confirming that he 
rather than Billy was the key protagonist as 
far as Peckinpah was concerned. Garrett 
becomes another of the director's complex, 
paradoxical figures who finds himself torn 
between old allegiances and the need to 
change with the times. A former outlaw and 
friend to Billy, Garrett makes the most reluc¬ 
tant of lawmen and despises the political 
and commercial power of the new order as 
represented by the landowners and busi¬ 
nessmen. He shows little enthusiasm for 
bringing Billy to justice, partly because he 
recognises his former self in the Kid. A key 
scene in the film has Garrett shooting at his 
own reflected image after gunning down 
Billy. In killing the Kid, Garrett also kills 
himself. 

This destructive pattern is familiar from 
other Peckinpah films, and once again the 
nihilism is combined with a form of roman¬ 
ticism that goes beyond mere nostalgia for 
fading gunmen and the death of the Old 
West. At the same time, old age is a major 
concern here, and not the least attractive 
feature of Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid is its 
rich gallery of old codgers played by the 
likes of Slim Pickens, Jack Elam, Chill Wills 
and, in this version, Elisa Cook Jnr. Slim 
Pickens's embittered sheriff is accorded the 
most poignant moment when, retiring 
wounded from a gun battle, he wanders 
down to the river bank to spend his dying 
moments. Peckinpah's carefully positioned 


camera lingers to capture a terrible sense of 
beauty in the old man's senseless death. 
(Incidentally, in this version the scene is 
played without the accompaniment of Bob 
Dylan's song "Knockin' on Heaven's 
Door".) 

Showing little regard for conventional 
narrative exposition or character develop¬ 
ment, Peckinpah stages the story of Garrett 
and Billy as a series of ritualistic moves in a 
game of death and survival. This element of 
the game, which is referred to throughout, 
goes some way towards offsetting the film's 
pessimism and takes in a great deal of black 
humour. Some of the credit here must go to 
Rudolph Wurlitzer (despite the author's 
displeasure at the treatment of his script), 
whose sometimes bizarre dialogue is richly 
evocative and very funny. Equally impor¬ 
tant is John Coquillon's scorchingly beauti¬ 
ful landscape photography, which makes 
excellent use of the wide-screen format. See¬ 
ing the film again today, James Coburn's 
performance as Garrett also looks like his 
best work ever. Overall, the release of this 
longer and superior version should help to 
establish Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid as a fasci¬ 
nating chapter in Peckinpah's tortured yet 
brilliant career. If, as Neil Sinyard writes in 
his notes on The Wild Bunch, Peckinpah was 
the American cinema's heir to John Ford, 
then Pat Garrett is perhaps his equivalent of 
The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance.—Peter 
Walsh. 

Lawrence of Arabia 

December 15-23 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Lean. U.K., 1962. 

Starring: Peter O'Toole, Alec Guinness, Anthony Quinn. 
Technicolor. Panavision. Dolby Stereo SR. 216 mins. 

T. E. Lawrence is the most complex and 
charismatic example of a character type 
who h^s always fascinated David Lean: the 
scholar-adventurer. Like Colonel Nicholson 
in The Bridge on the River Kwai, Lawrence is a 
visionary with the audacity and singlemind- 
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Lawrence of Arabia 

edness to inspire others with his leadership. 
Like Nicholson, this Englishman only seems 
at home outside England ('home' being 
always a nebulous, elusive concept in Lean), 
and he looks more at ease in Arab robes 
than Army uniform. But he is playing with 


fire and, like Nicholson again, maybe he 
gets too much sun and becomes another 
character-type who fascinates Lean and 
whom Lawrence himself thought the most 
dangerous of human species: the dreamer 
who dreams by daylight. 

Not seen in its entirety since its opening 
in 1962, Lawrence of Arabia does have some 
intriguing new material. This ranges from 
single shots, like the goggles in the branches 
after the fatal accident and even a sublimi¬ 
nal glimpse of a woman, to whole scenes 
with ideas that seem crucial. One such scene 
includes an exchange between Lawrence 
(Peter O'Toole) and Prince Feisal (Alec 
Guinness) prior to Lawrence's expedition to 
Akaba, in which Feisal asks pointedly: "In 
whose name do you ride?" Even more inter¬ 
esting is a finely acted scene between Allen- 
by (Jack Hawkins) and Brighton (Anthony 
Quayle) where the former asks: "Do you 
think he's gone native, Harry?" It suddenly 
suggests Lawrence as an ingenious varia¬ 
tion on Heart of Darkness played out in 
desert rather than jungle, but in which civi¬ 
lized but hollow Western man once again 
journeys into the wilderness to attract deifi¬ 
cation but to experience degeneration. Is 
Lawrence riding to a rendezvous with des¬ 
tiny, or with delusion? 

This still stands as imperious narrative 
cinema of an epic sweep that makes The 
Last Emperor look like the work of an ama¬ 
teur. Admittedly some aspects of the film 
have not improved with age: Maurice 
Jarre's deafening music, for example. But 
the performances are mostly superb, and it 
is a classic film of a true British film auteur. 
No director has caught Englishness on 
screen better than Lean, nor built up a more 
comprehensive picture of the shifting evolu¬ 
tions of national identity, particularly as 
disclosed in an alien environment. He is the 
British cinema's John Ford, and Lawrence is 
his equivalent to The Searchers: the study of 
a prisoner of the desert, whose lure proves 
stronger than the attraction of home and 
condemns the soul of this neurotic nomad 
to wander forever between the 
winds.— Neil Sinyard. 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


Dangerous to Know: 


FOURTH LONDON LESBIAN & GAY 
FILM FESTIVAL- ON TOUR 


L ast year's London Lesbian & Gay Film Festival was put together in the shadow of 
Section 28: it was very much on the defensive. This year, with over 80 films and tapes 
(from which we've assembled this best-of-fest tour), we're the largest gay film pro¬ 
gramme in the world. So consider this our comeback—our autumn offensive. Hence our 
title. 

Gay people have always been tagged dangerous, but we've learnt to turn the jibe around. 
New lesbian and gay movies are risky, venturous, reckless—not just through pushing us on¬ 
screen, dead centre, but by coming up with a good roller-coaster's worth of nicely skew 
angles. It's like watching cinema in Sensurround again. That aside, the only things these 
movies share is their importance to gay people and their delinquent innovation. Consider 
this: post-punk posturing and unmotivated cross-dressing; Nazi history and naturism; liter¬ 
ary time-hopping, tell-tale signs, easy laughs and Elmer Fudd. Not bad for a six-pack. 

The idea of a gay film festival still has some novelty in this country, whereas in the States 
there are now over ten such events—headed by the San Francisco summer annual, now in 
its 14th year. The early American programmes were conceived as political affirmations and 
as kickbacks against Hollywood horrors like Boys in the Band and The Killing of Sister George. 
Gradually, though, these festivals started to become testing grounds for new gay film-mak¬ 
ers. At the same time, Hollywood began to take an almost unnatural interest in gay and les¬ 
bian love stories (Desert Hearts, Making Love). Now, with successful cross-overs like Maurice 
and Prick up Your Ears, Almodovar's international arrival and the achievements of Channel 
Four's Out on Tuesday, there's never been a better moment to argue about the ambitions of 
lesbian and gay cinema. Who's it for? What does it want? 

The regional tour is a key feature of this festival. The point is to bring these arguments 
and A-grade movies to out-of-London audiences. This is your chance to check the pulse of 
current gay cinema. So, maybe these movies aren't all really dangerous, but they're certainly 
seductive. Truly, whether you're gay or not, each and every one is out to get you.— Mark 
Finch. 
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Programme One 

Was Bugs Bunny Gay? 

November 9 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Ever wondered about the enduring appeal 
of Daffy Duck, Elmer Fudd and Bugs 
Bunny? In 'Looney Tunes' and 'Merry 
Melodies' these line-drawn libertines guilt¬ 
lessly flip from gay to straight and back 
again. We salute Hollywood's animated sex¬ 
ual utopia, and especially bachelor boy 
Bugs, with a coming-out compilation of 
classics like Water, Water, Every Hare (Bugs 
the hairdresser) and The Rabbit of Seville 
(Bugs and Elmer get hitched). This pro¬ 
gramme of early and classic animation will 
be introduced by film critic Judith 
Williamson. 

Programme Two 

Out of Our Time 

November 16 (8.30p.m.) 

Directors: Casi Pacilio, L. M. Keys. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Penny Collins, Shern Beth Simmons. 

Colour. 16 mm. 70 mins. 

The common thread of women's history is 
the theme of this fresh, funny and seriously 
pleasurable first feature. A cache of letters 


Out of Our Time 




Was Bugs Bunny Gay? 


provides the link between Val's contempo¬ 
rary feminist lifestyle and her grand-moth¬ 
er's literary/artistic circle in 1930s Chicago. 
As their stories interweave, a complex pic¬ 
ture of female friendship takes shape, and 
unexpected parallels emerge. Plus domestic 
drama in the comic Opportunity Knocks 
(Director: Viki Dun. Australia, 1988.15 
mins.). 

Programme Three 

Love Me or Leave Me: 

Four Great Gay Romances 

November 23 (7.00p.m.) 

Poetry for an Englishman 

Director: Martin Daley. Australia, 1987. 

Colour. 24 mins. 

Best Wishes 

Director: Ngozi Onwurah. U.K., 1988. 

Colour. 15 mins. 

Elevation 

Director: Stephen Cummins. Australia, 1989. 

Colour. 11 mins. 
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Beyond Gravity 

Director: Garth Maxwell. New Zealand, 1989. 

Colour. 48 mins. 

A medley of largely male love affairs—four 
different sorts of passion. First, in Poetry for 
an Englishman, a woman recalls the tragic 
summer liaison between her young brother 
and an English yachtsman. Best Wishes is a 
family romance about the emotional disrup¬ 
tion following a flatmate's HIV diagnosis. A 
comedy on coming out and going down. 
Elevation proves that passion starts in the 
strangest places, while the game-playing 
lovers in Garth Maxwell's beatific and just 
plain sexy Beyond Gravity get the best out of 
a sultry Auckland summer. 

Programme Four 

Peking Opera Blues 

November 30 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Tsui Hark. Hong Kong, 1986. 

Starring: Cherie Chung, Lin Ch'ing-hsia, Sally Yeh. 

Colour. Subtitles. 104 mins. 

Giving new meaning to the concept of cos¬ 
tume drama, Peking Opera Blues is a glorious 
swashbuckling adventure set in 1913 Peking 
and with three fabulous heroines, one of 
whom—for no particular reason—wears 
men's clothes throughout and plays the sort 
of role associated with Errol Flynn. The pace 
is frenetic, the action spectacular, and the 
whole is seamed with disarming humour; 
the kind of movie that never seems to stop 
winking at you. 

Peking Opera Blues 
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Programme Six 



The Long Weekend (o' Despair) 


Desire 

December 14 (7.00 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Stuart Marshall. U.K., 1989. 

Colour. 16 mm. 90 mins. 

An instance of outstanding lesbian and gay 
research; one part Holocaust horror story, 
two parts anecdotal record of gay Germany, 
pre-WW2. The cult of body and nature wor¬ 
ship; the deification of same-sex friendships; 
the gay bar boom; the persecution of sexual 
radicals—Stuart Marshall's interviews 
amount to a sharp analysis of the inconsis¬ 
tencies in the rise of Nazism. Desire was 
broadcast in abridged form on Channel 
Four's Out on Tuesday; this screening is the 
full-length version's first appearance. 


Programme Five 

The Long Weekend 
(o' Despair) 

December 7 (6.30 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Gregg Araki. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Bretton Vail, Maureen Bondanvile. 

Black and white. 16 mm. 93 mins. 


The grainiest gay movie of the year is also 
the funniest. After his love-or-loath first fea¬ 
ture Three Bewildered People in the Night, low- 
budget luminary Gregg Araki goes upbeat. 
He pursues six former college friends—gay, 
straight and bi—over one formative reunion 
weekend, as the three couples swap anec¬ 
dotes and partners. A spiky, L.A. comedy— 
droll, detached and uncietermined. Plus a 
mod noir New York fable. Interior Decorator 
from Hell (Director: Sonja Roth. U.S.A., 1989. 
16 mins.). 




SHOP 


THE FILM BUFF'S PARADISE 


ORIGINAL 
FILM POSTERS 


FILM STAR 
PORTRAITS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 80's FROM ORITAiN 
THE U.S.A. AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

TUES - SAT 
11.30am * 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for performance times. 

The Wild Bunch 

November 1-4 (See under 'Main 
Films’ for notes) 

The Cook, The Thief, 
His Wife & Her Lover 



November 10 (See under Main 
Films for notes) 



The Cook, The Thief, His Wife & Her Lover 


They Live 

November 16-19 

Director: John Carpenter. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Roddy Piper, Keith David, Meg Foster. 
DeLuxe Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 94 mins. 

Forced to move from Colorado in order to 
find work, John Nada (ex-wrestler Roddy 
Piper) discovers the hard way that “life’s a 
bitch and she’s back on heat”. No sooner 
has his makeshift home been demolished 
by the police than he runs into a revolution¬ 
ary movement and stumbles upon a pair of 


They Live 

sunglasses. Once he puts the glasses on, 
he suddenly sees the world in black-and- 
white. He discovers a country being laid 
waste by yuppie aliens who pander to the 
greed of a select few whilst turning America 
into the Third World of the galaxy. Each 
magazine, billboard and T.V. set carries 
subliminal messages such as “Obey”, “No 
Thoughts” and “Do Not Question Authority”. 
Nada has no choice but to go underground 
and join forces with the movement to elimi¬ 
nate the aliens. 

In part another tribute to Howard Hawks, 
They Live represents a major return to form 
by director John Carpenter after ten years 
of inconsistent work for major studios. 
Indeed, this late ’80s update of the old 
alien-infiltration thriller, made for indepen¬ 
dent Alive Films, could be viewed in part as 
a bitter comment on studio interference. 
Though the tension tends to ebb on occa¬ 
sion, and set-pieces such as the fist-fight in 
the alley are too drawn out, the tight budget 
has enabled Carpenter to keep a sharper 
focus on his material. They Live also boasts 
some hilarious dialogue. “I have come here 
to chew bubblegum and kick ass”, drawls 
Nada, “and I’m all out of 
bubblegum ”.—Tony Cowdrill. 
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Mississippi Burnihg 

Mississippi Burning 

November 29-December 3 

Director: Alan Parker. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Gene Hackman, William Dafoe, Brad Dourif. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 127 mins. 

Loosely based on fact, Alan Parker’s contro¬ 
versial Mississippi Burning features an 
Oscar-nominated performance by Gene 
Hackman as FBI agent Anderson, who is 
sent into the Deep South in 1964 to investi¬ 
gate the disappearance of three civil rights 
activists. With the discovery of the missing 
men’s car in a swamp, the case develops 
into a murder hunt and Anderson finds him¬ 
self on the receiving end of not-so-veiled 
threats and intimidation. Having grown up in 
Alabama, Anderson understands the bigotry 
and racist mentality endemic in the region 
and decides to meet threat with counter¬ 
threat. But in taking on the Klan he is assist¬ 
ed by agent Ward (William Dafoe), a by-the- 
book Yankee who distrusts Anderson’s 
methods and temperament. 

“Alan Parker provides a picture of racism in 
action that is as violent, bloody and spec¬ 
tacular as one could wish, indicting it as the 
product of a blind, implacable, thoroughly 
inculcated hatred (shots of blond, angelic 
children taking it all in at a KKK rally), an 
ugliness of spirit evident in the physical ugli¬ 
ness that is carefully established in its pro¬ 
ponents. That kind of direct, literal equation. 


Homeboy 

November 24, 25 


Director: Michael Seresin. U.S.A., 1989. 
Starring: Mickey Rourke, Christopher Walken, 
Debra Feuer. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 116 mins. 


Johnny Walker (Mickey Rourke) is an ageing 
boxer who is given another chance to earn a 
living at the only profession he knows. He 
arrives at a small rundown seaside resort 
where he will meet two people who will 
change his life. Wesley Pendergrass 
(Christopher Walken), a flashy nightclub 
entertainer and petty thief, dreams of the big 
time, ensnaring Johnny into his world of fan¬ 
tasy. Ruby (Debra Feuer), a volatile and vul¬ 
nerable woman, runs a carousel and pony 
ride. Together she and Johnny form a cau¬ 
tious and haunting relationship. 

Mickey Rourke has said of /-/omeboy that, 
even if he never makes another film, he will 
be happy within himself for having made this 
one. Drawing on his own experiences as a 
boxer, he gives an extremely personal and 
sympathetic performance, the fight scenes 
given added power by the fact that Rourke 
and the other fighters really were boxing 
rather than dancing, as most actors do on 
film. Directed, co-produced and pho¬ 
tographed by a trio of Englishmen (Michael 
Seresin, Alan Marshall and Gale Tattersall, 

respective¬ 
ly), Home- 
boy pre¬ 
sents a 


wholly 


engaging 
picture of its 
run-down 


urban 


American 


setting and 
the assorted 
losers and 
cheats 
who live 
there. 
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and the vehemence with which Mississippi 
Burning puts its case against white bigotry, 
is one of the hallmarks of Parker’s cinema, 
and from the viewpoint of human sympathy 
is hardly questionable. As a dramatic case, 
though, it is less impressive, and looks open 
to any number of (mis?)interpretations....” 

— Richard Combs/Monthly Film Bulletin. 



Married to the Moo 


Married to the Mob 

December 6-10 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Michelle Pfeiffer, Matthew Modine, 

Dean Stockwell. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 104 mins. 

After the death of her husband, Mafia hit¬ 
man “Frank the Cucumber”, Angela De 
Marco (Pfeiffer) decides to break away from 
her New Jersey home which is filled to the 
brim with stolen goods. She moves to a run¬ 
down Lower East Side tenement and begins 
job hunting. Flowever, this is not enough to 
shrug off the Mob, particularly the amorous 
attentions of Tony “The Tiger” Russo (Stock- 
well). Angela is also under surveillance by 
FBI operative Downey (Modine), who has 
evidence that Tony killed Frank and 
believes that Angela hatched the whole plot 
with him. 

If the mobsters seem to be less than 
threatening, it is merely because Jonathan 
Demme makes it perfectly clear that he 


loves all his characters, even down to the 
smallest cameo. With the exception of 
Modine, who at least tries to make the best 
of his miscasting, the performances all con¬ 
vey this affection. Special mention must go 
to Mercedes Ruehl as Tony’s obsessively 
jealous wife, a woman who would make 
even Genghis Khan feel henpecked. Add tc 
this the Demme touches we have come to 
expect (vibrant and tacky colours, an excel¬ 
lent soundtrack) and you have a film to 
which you can truly warm.— Tony Cowdrill. 

Dangerous Liaisons 

December 13-17 

Director: Stephen Frears. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Gienn Close, John Malkovich, 

Michelle Pfeiffer. 

Eastman Colour. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 

Choderlos de Laclos’s epistolary novel, writ¬ 
ten 200 years ago while he was fighting a 
military campaign, is a monument to lust, 
guilt and duplicity. Stephen Frears’s film has 
a screenplay by Christopher Hampton, who 


VISIT THE 
WEST MIDLANDS 
LEADING 
SOUNDTRACK 
STORE! 


Huge selection of imports, 
deletions & rare albums, Tapes 
and Compact Discs in stock. 

All the top European Film Scores 
available. 

We stock albums that the main¬ 
stream shops don^t! 


DERRAN TRAX, 99 HIGH ST, DUDLEY, 
WEST MIDLANDS DY1 1QP 

( 0384 ) 233191/2 

Large Car Park. 

MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
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Damoerous Liaisons 


adapted Les Liaisons Dangereuses with 
enormous success for the stage. One of the 
piece’s great strengths is Hampton’s deci¬ 
sion to go back to the novel, and save only 
the best from his play for the screen, some 
delicious and elegantly composed 
exchanges fully in keeping with the origi¬ 
nal’s status as a spasm of ecstasy from a 
dying, privileged class. 

Frears, under commercial pressure but 
also determined to start afresh, has chosen 
a trio of American actors for the main roles: 
John Malkovich as the professional philan¬ 
derer Valmont; Glenn Close as the sadistic 
aristocrat with whom he plots to ruin both a 
social union and a virtuous woman, the lat¬ 
ter played indelibly by the splendid 
Michelle Pfeiffer. The result is a sombre, 
manipulative affair in which the decor is 
never allowed to usurp our interest. Broad¬ 
er, nastier even than the play, it uses recur¬ 
ring epistolary motifs, shadow and close-up 
to convey the themes of the piece: the rela¬ 
tionships between pleasure and pain, our 
inability to control others, our endless 
desire to do so. Malkovich’s final demise, 
run through, wasted and resigned, recalls 
the misty-eyed days of Fairbanks and 
Flynn; while Close, all eye-contact, front 
and self-possession, ends the film unforget¬ 
tably as a sacrificial lamb on the altar of 
decency. A film with pretension to great¬ 
ness.—Steve Grant/Time Out. 
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Calendar 


10 Friday 

THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 


NOVEMBER 

1 Wednesday 

THE WILD BUNCH (18) 3.00p.m. 

SEX, LIES AND VIDEOTAPE (18) 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

2 Thursday 

THE WILD BUNCH (18) 3.00p.m. 

SEX LIES AND VIDEOTAPE (18) 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

3 Friday 

THE WILD BUNCH (18) 3.00 &11.15 p.m. 
THE COOK. THE THIEF HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

4 Saturday 

THE WILD BUNCH (18) 3.00 &11.15 p.m. 
THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

5 Sunday 

PAT GARRETT & BILLY THE KID (18) 

3.00 p.m. 

THE COOK. THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6 Monday 

THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00 & 8.30p.m. 

PAT GARRETT & BILLY THE KID (18) 

6.15 p.m. 

7 Ttiesday 

THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00 & 8.30p.m. 

PAT GARRETT & BILLY THE KID (18) 

6.15 p.m. 

8 Wednesday 

THE COOK, THE THIEF HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00 & 8.30p.m. 

PAT GARRETT & BILLY THE KID (18) 

6.15 p.m. 

9 Thursday 

THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Gay Season: IV/AS BUGS BUNNY GAY? 
(PG) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


3.00, 6.15,8.30 & 11.15 p.m. 

11 Saturday 

THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00, 615 & 8.30 p.m. 

12 Sunday 

THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

13 Monday 

THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00. 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

14 Tiiesday 

THE COOK, THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

15 Wednesday 

THE COOK. THE THIEF HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

16 Thursday 

THEY LIVE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

THE COOK, THE THIEF HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 p.m. 

Gay Season: OUT OF OUR TIME (18) 

8.30 p.m. 

17 Friday 

THEY LIVE (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 

5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

THE COOK. THE THIEF HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.45 p.m. 

18 Saturday 

THEY LIVE (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 

5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

THE COOK, THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.45 p.m. 

19 Sunday 

THEY LIVE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 

5.15. 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 

20 Monday 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 


3.00, 5.15 & 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 

21 Ttiesday 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 
3.00,5.15, 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 

22 Wednesday 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 
3.00,5.15, 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 

23 Thursday 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 
3.00,5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

Gay Festival: FOUR GAY ROMANCES 
(18) 7.00 p.m. 

24 Friday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 

6.30 p.m. 

HOMEBOY(18) 11.15 p.m. 

25 Saturday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 

6.30 p.m. 

HOMEBOY (18) 11.15 p.m. 

26 Sunday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

WE THINK THE WORLD OF YOU (PG) 

6.30 p.m. 

27 Monday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

SPEAKING PARTS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

28 liieday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

SPEAKING PARTS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

29 Wednesday 

MISSISSIPPI BURNING (18) 3.00 p.m. 
SPEAKING PARTS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 8.30 p.m. 

30 Thursday 

MISSISSIPPI BURNING (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Gay Festival: PEKING OPERA BLUES (15) 

6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

DECEMBER 
1 Friday 

MISSISSIPPI BURNING (18) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 


A SHORT FILM ABOUT KILLING (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

LIFE AND NOTHING BUT (PG) 8.15p.m. 

2 Saturday 

MISSISSIPPI BURNING (18) 3 00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT KILLING (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

LIFE AND NOTHING BUT (PG) 8.15 p.m. 

3 Sunday 

MISSISSIPPI BURNING (18) 3.00 p.m. 

SHORT FILM ABOUT KILLING (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

LIFE AND NOTHING BUT(PG) 8.15 p.m. 

4 Monday 

LIFE AND NOTHING BUT (PG) 3.00 & 

8.15 p.m. 

/I SHORT FILM ABOUT KILLING (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

5 Tuesday 

LIFE AND NOTHING BUT (PG) 3.00 & 

8.15 p.m. 

/A SHORT FILM ABOUT KILLING (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

6 Wednesday 

MARRIED TO THE MOB (15) 3.00 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT KILLING (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

LIFE AND NOTHING BUT (PG) 8.15 p.m. 

7 Thursday 

MARRIED TO THE MOB (15) 3.00 p.m. 
Gay Festival: THE LONG WEEKEND (O' 
DESPAIR) (18) & INTERIOR DECORATOR 
FROM HELL (18) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

8 Friday 

MARRIED TO THE MOB (115) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

CAT CHASER (18) 5.15, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

9 Saturday 

MARRIED TO THE MOB (15) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

CAT CHASER (18) 5.15, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

10 Sunday 

MARRIED TO THE MOB (15) 3.00 p.m. 
CAT CHASER (18) 5.15, 7.00&9.00p.m. 

11 Monday 

CAT CHASER (18) 3.00, 5.15, 7.00& 

9.00 p.m. 

12 Tuesday 

CAT CHASER (18) 3.00, 5.15. 7.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 


13 Wednesday 

DANGEROUS LIAISONS (15) 3.00 p.m. 
CAT CHASER (18) 5.15. 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

14 Thursday 

DANGEROUS LIAISONS (15) 3.00 p.m. 
Gay Festival: DESIRE (18) 7.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

15 Friday 

DANGEROUS LIAISONS (15) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

16 Saturday 

DANGEROUS LIAISONS (15) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

17 Sunday 

Dangerous Liaisons (15) 3.00 p.m. 
LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

18 Monday 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

19 Tuesday 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

20 Wednesday 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 3.00 & 
7.(X)p.m. 

21 Thursday 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

22 Friday 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

23 Saturday 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

DECEMBER 24-31: CINEMA 
CLOSED 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 


BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESS/VISA 
^ WELCOME IN _ 
^ ADVANCE C 













